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ords administration division 
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National Library Week, 1959 


THE OBJECTIVES 

From April 12 to April 18, 1959, 
thousands of communities through- 
out the United States will be cele- 
prating the second National Li- 
brary Week. This event is spon- 
gored by the National Book Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the 
American Library Association. It 
is devoted to the importance of 
reading in American life and to 
the importance of libraries of all 
kinds—public, school and univer- 
sity libraries, and the libraries 
maintained by individuals in their 
own homes. Leaders in the maga- 
zine, newspaper, book, radio, tele- 
vision, business and educational 
worlds will join in participating in 
the celebration and in providing 
special attention to reading and 
libraries in national journals and 
broadcasts. 

In practice, National Library 
Week sponsorship is as wide and 
diverse as America itself. The 
principal motive force will come 
in individual cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Here tens of thousands of 
citizens of all occupations, sensing 
the importance of reading to a 
rich, vigorous, and freé intellec- 
tual and cultural life in their own 
communities and for their chil- 
dren, will unite in local commit- 
tees to spread that sense of con- 
cern; and, through locally inspired 
and guided projects, do what is 
necessary, community by commu- 
nity, to make that concern effec- 
tive. 

The objective of the week is to 
remind the American people that 
reading can help them to explore 
and to satisfy their need for a 
greater sense of purpose and 
Meaning in their lives; to urge 
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them to use more fully the librar- 
ies of all kinds in which the treas- 
ures of the printed word await 
throughout the land. But there is 
a wider aim: to set apart a time 
when people can rededicate them- 
selves to the ideas and ideals of a 
free society. Since ours is a society 
based on the choices made by the 
many rather than the few, its 
greatest concern must be the de- 
velopment of every individual to 
his highest capacity. Its vitality, 
its very existence, depend upon the 
extent to which all the people have 
formed the habit of finding out, of 
intelligently weighing alternatives, 
of reading to be informed. Lim- 
ited horizons are dangerous to a 
free people; so, as we have dis- 
covered, is the mindless assump- 
tion of superiority and invulner- 
ability. 

Suddenly, “a better-read, better- 
informed America” has become a 
necessity. The printed word, the 
very basis of education, has as- 
sumed a new importance. Only a 
lifetime of continuing self-educa- 
tion through reading, after formal 
education is completed, can keep 
Americans in watchful readiness 
to exercise responsible citizenship. 
Only a wide variety of reading can 
keep us abreast of what has been, 
and what is, and train the imag- 
ination to forge ahead into what 
might be in the future. 

National Library Week is a 
time to reassess personal riches of 
mind and opportunity. It is alsoa 
time to explore through reading, 
intellectual potential; to develop 
readiness to adapt to the changes 
that an age of atoms and automa- 
tion is bringing. Though it can be 
an unparalleled source of enter- 
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tainment, reading is not a tran- 
quilizer, but a channel to new ideas 
and viewpoints that can help 
Americans respond to the chal- 
lenge of leisure in a creative, sat- 
isfying way. It offers an exciting 
form of escape from preoccupa- 
tion merely with having and doing, 
into a full life of being, knowing, 
understanding and believing. 

National Library Week is a fo- 
cus for the continuing activities of 
the countless organizations and in- 
dividuals that share its objectives. 
It can be a catalyst, working with 
all these other forces for the sup- 
port of libraries and the spread of 
reading. Libraries work with and 
through all aspects of American 
life; strengthening them in home, 
school, college and community will 
help Americans to read and be 
ready for whatever the future 
may bring. 

In explaining the aims of 1959’s 
National Library Week, the Steer- 
ing Committee issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

We want to remind Amer- 
icans what the printed word 
means to free men in a free so- 
ciety. We want to stimulate 
more Americans to open their 
minds. We want to reveal to 
Americans some of the treas- 
ures which are theirs for the 
reaching. 

We intend to work for this 
through a week-long program 
which has already enlisted the 
imagination of librarians, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, authors, 
teachers, clergymen—plus thou- 
sands of men and women who 
simply love and respect reading. 

We are planning nationwide 
activities—in newspapers, and 
magazines, on radio and tele- 
vision, in libraries, bookstores, 
churches, community centers— 
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to make both concrete and dra. 

matic the wonderful world of 

print. 

We want to heighten the na. 
tional interest in reading, and 
shorten the step from curiosity 
to conduct—by encouraging 
people to visit a library, book. 
shop, or newsstand. That step 
may be short, but it can lead to 
new frontiers for millions. | 

The reading habits of a na. 
tion cannot be changed over. 
night or in one week. What we 
can do is open a door for many 
who do not know it is there, or 
who do not know what tantaliz. 
ing rooms lie beyond. 

We are certain that the 
Founding Fathers were right in 
their conviction that the future 
of this country hinges on the 
enlightenment of its citizens, 
for through his own knowledge 
and action, each man helps to 
guide the direction of the na- 
tion. 

It is with these aims, therefore, 
that the second program continues 
the work of the first. The same 
theme, “Wake Up and Read!” will 
be used again to underline the 
same conviction: we cannot afford 
a nation of non-readers. 

We know America cares. There 
is a real hunger for reading and 
the printed word. The success of 
this concerted national effort will 
depend upon you—volunteer citi- 
zens who out of your own belief 
in the program have organized to 
undertake the most essential work 
—carrying the appeal to the people 
of your own community. 


SPONSORSHIP 
National Library Week is spon- 
sored by the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., in cooperation with 
the American Library Association. 
The American Library Associa 
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tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, was founded in 
1876 as an organization to “pro- 
mote library service and librarian- 
ship.” Its membership is made up 
of more than 20,000 librarians, 
trustees and friends of libraries 
from the United States, Canada 
and over 50 foreign countries. 
The National Book Committee, 
Inc. 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., was formed in 
1954. The American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book 
Publishers Council called together 
outstanding citizens representing 
many fields of endeavor to form 
this independent, non-profit citi- 
zens’ organization which repre- 
sents the public interest in books. 
The Committee concerns itself 
with the social and cultural impli- 
cations of reading as distinct from 
the professional and commercial 
problems of librarians and pub- 
lishers. In brief, the Committee’s 


purpose is to keep books free, 

make them widely available and 

encourage people to read them. 
COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


National. The Steering Com- 
mittee for National Library Week, 
aided by a professional staff at 
Headquarters in New York, works 
to provide a national framework 
and climate of interest for the 
programs and activities of State 
and local committees. 

State. The Texas Library As- 
sociation, working with the Texas 
State Library, is the organization 
responsible for the formation of 
the State Committee for National 
Library Week. The Texas Library 
Association has appointed Ray 
Fry, Librarian of the Rosenberg 
Library in Galveston, to serve as 
the Executive Director of the 
State National Library Week 
Committee. (The American Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on 
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NLW is made up of these Execu- 
tive Directors from each state 
with ALA President Emerson 
Greenaway as Chairman.) 

The State Committee, though 
predominantly a citizens’ Commit- 
tee, is composed of both citizen 
leaders (laymen) and librarians, 
with a layman as chairman. The 
Executive Director, working with 
the Texas State Library and sev- 
eral other librarians representing 
different kinds of library service 
(school, college, public, special), is 
responsible for selecting a state 
committee chairman and members 
to form the state committee. 

National Library Week head- 
quarters will be in direct contact 
with State Committees only. Local 
libraries and local committees 
should direct all questions, prob- 
lems and information about their 
organization and programs to the 
Executive Director in their state. 

Local. The initiative in form- 
ing a local committee for NLW 
must be taken by the librarians in 
each community. National Li- 
brary Week is a program in which 
librarians from all kinds of librar- 
ies should be involved: the school, 
college and public library can each 
work through it toward the at- 
tainment of immediate and long 
range goals. But someone must 
take the important first step of 
getting the others together on 
planning. As a plan of action 
(which has nothing to do with the 
relative importance of objectives 
or degree of participation) it 
seems most practical for the pub- 
lic library, which serves all seg- 
ments of the community, to as- 
sume this responsibility. 

It is suggested that representa- 
tives of all kinds of libraries in 
each community be invited to 
meet. NLW local committees 
should be organized in the pattern 
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Johnny had better 
learn to read 


I no longer matters whether 
he wants to 
or would like to 


or may learn when the spirit moves him. 





Johnny now has no choice. 
He had better learn to read 
and read well 
or we may wind up in a world where 
no English is written any more. 
Reading is the key to all knowledge 
and knowledge is power 
and power means survival. 
Napoleon knew that, and he 
once said, 
“Show me a family of readers, 
and I’ll show you the people 
who move the world.” 
We Americans don’t want to 
move the world. 
But we don’t want anyone else to, either. 
So Johnny had better 
learn to read. 
Because you can bet 
Ivan is spending a 
lot of time on his books. 


This message is from 
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And Johnny can 
learn to read 
better 


If JOHNNY or his THINKING PARENTS will 
CHECK IN at the Texas State Library 
BOOKMOBILES and the PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
and CHECK OUT stacks of books he’d 

LIKE to read and OUGHT to read. 

It doesn’t COST ANYTHING to borrow 

books from these fine collections. 

And remember... . 


IVAN’S PARENTS ARE READING, TOO! 


aun hw 


mon enniinegs 
— <3 
ee. wre This message is from 


your 


Texas State Library 
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in which library service is admin- 
istered. This may mean town, 
city, county or region—whatever 
constitutes your community. Areas 
served by county or regional li- 
braries will want to organize a 
committee representing the county 
or region. Don’t forget to invite 
the special librarian who may 
serve in a local industry or insti- 
tution; on or more school librar- 
ians; the college or university li- 
brarian. You may want to ask a 
trustee of the library to meet with 
you, as well as a representative of 
the “Friends of the Library,” if 
you have one. 


LOCAL OBJECTIVES 

Nationally, the aims of National 
Library Week must be stated in 
the broadest terms to provide a 
framework for the varied objec- 
tives of states, regions and local- 
ities. It is in the local community 
that the general awareness of 


reading and libraries awakened by 


nationwide publicity must be 
translated into concrete action and 
support. What happens during the 
Week will be most effective if it 
serves to focus attention on local 
needs and opportunities and to 
dramatize state and regional ob- 
jectives in relation to the commu- 
nity. 

National Library Week is not 
an end in itself, but a means of 
working towards the attainment 
of many goals. It should be re- 
garded not as an isolated, separate 
project, a week to be observed, but 
an integral part of all efforts— 
whether those of professional li- 
brarians or interested laymen—to 


strengthen public support for li. 
braries and to encourage their 
use; to awaken people generally to 
a more active enjoyment of the 
personal rewards of reading; to 
heighten the community’s sense of 
the importance of reading to our 
national life. Library Week can 
do this effectively only in the de- 
gree that it is linked to the many 
other activities and programs de- 
voted to the same or related goals 
and only to the extent that it is 
used to lay foundations for the 
continuing integration of reading 
and libraries into the total life of | 
the community. 


It is important for the local 
committee to decide what it hopes 
to accomplish through its Na- 
tional Library Week activities. 
Emphasis should be on what li- 
braires can do for the community, 
what the potentials of good library 
service are, as well as what the 
public can do for the libraries. 
Most committees will plan with 
the achievement of both immediate 
and long range benefits in mind. 
Both are important. Immediate 
benefits are encouraging as indica- 
tions of public interest and enthu- | 
siasm for the Week and its mean- 
ing; initiation and development of 
projects of long range value which 
may not show such immediate re- 
sults may be even more worth- 
while. For example: an organiza- | 
tion may make a gift to the library } 
in observance of National Library 
Week; better still, if this is only 
the beginning of a continued pro- 
gram of use and interest in the 
future. 
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Another “Texas First” made its 
apparance in the form of a Sum- 
mer Reading Club (a special pro- 
gram for children and teen-agers) 
sponsored by the Texas State Li- 
brary. 

The young people of Texas’ 
three Multi-County Bookmobile 
Demonstrations swarmed to the 
bookmobile stops on their own two 
feet, in car pools, and in school 
buses drafted for vacation use. 
This all took place in widely sep- 
arated areas of the state—in Cen- 
tral Texas in the counties of Bur- 
net, Llano, and Blanco—in the Rio 
Grande Valley where the service 
includes the counties of Hidalgo, 
Starr, and Willacy—in East Texas 
where the service includes the 
counties of Brazos, Burleson, 
Grimes, Madison, and Robertson. 

Imaginary “Space Flight” was 
the theme of this far-flung Sum- 
mer Reading Club that attracted 
the children of eleven Texas coun- 
ties to their “Libraries on Wheels” 
during vacation time. Bulletins 
about this program were displayed 
in all the schools of these counties 
in their closing days, thus great 
enthusiasm was created among the 
youngsters before school was out. 
Also, to add interest the same 
bulletins were handed out from all 
the bookmobiles. 

As the young people boarded 
the bookmobiles to join the Read- 
ing Club, they found the interior 
decorated with pictures of space 
men, planets, satellites, and stars, 
all backed up solidly by their own 
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Summer Reading Club, 1958 


planet, Earth. When they joined 
they were dubbed Space Cadets, 
and each was given a “Flight Log” 
to keep. This “Flight Log” was in 
reality a sheet for listing books 
that they read; and was illustrated 
with space men, shooting rockets, 
satellites in orbit and the planets. 
On this sheet the first books read 
were listed on lines under the 
Earth Station. Succeeding books 
read were listed on lines under the 
Moon Station, Mars Station, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Neptune Stations. 
And, at the bottom, another few 
books when listed, enabled the 
Space Cadet to reach Earth again. 
Each Space Cadet who read 
enough books to return to the 
Earth Station was awarded a 
State Library Reading Certificate 
and dubbed “Astronaut.” 


The primary aim of the Multi- 
County Bookmobile Reading Club 
was to stimulate and encourage 
the reading of all types of books, 
both for fun and information, 
during the vacation months. All 
children and teen-agers of school 
age were eligible to join if they 
were registered readers of the 
State Library Bookmobile. Also, 
they registered at the public li- 
braries of Llano, Burnet, Marble 
Falls, and Navasota, since these 
libraries elected to participate. 
Navasota Public Library, however, 
elected to carry on with only the 
Teen-age Program, which was 
known under the more grown-up 
theme of “New Frontiers in Read- 
ing.” 


po History 


The Junior Historian 


By DORMAN WINFREY, State Archivist 


In the fall of 1939 at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Texas State 
Historical Association began work 
on plans for a program to interest 
the youth of the state in local 
Texas history. As the plan was 
worked out, Texas history clubs 
were organized as chapters in the 
high schools. In 1939 five chap- 
ters were organized; today there 
are 170. 

Almost twenty years ago the 
Association observed that almost 
no local history instruction was 
being offered in the public school 
curriculum. Texas history had 


taken a secondary place to the his- 


tory then being taught. Although 
the Junior Historians have made 
great contributions in preserving 
state history during the past two 
decades, the need for the organiza- 
tion continues since many Texas 
high schools will not offer Texas 
history during the 1958-1959 
school year. 

The idea behind the Junior His- 
torian program was to attract 
young Texas writers of high school 
age and give them the opportunity 
to write for a magazine in which 
they would not have to compete 
with adults. The magazine contin- 
ues to publish only the articles 
done by youngsters. An editorial 
in each issue is written by an 
adult, usually an outstanding lay- 
man or historian, who through ex- 
perience and position can offer 
valuable suggestions to young per- 
sons. 

Most papers printed in the 
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Junior Historian magazine are 
submitted through an _ annual 
Junior Historian Writing Contest 
conducted by the state organiza. 
tion each spring. Winners in the 
contest have a chance for awards 
totaling more than $300 in books 
and prize money for the best pa- 
pers dealing with Texas history 
topics. The contest winners are 
announced at an annual spring 
meeting of Junior Historians held 
in Austin. 

The best concrete result of the 
Junior Historian movement is to 
be found in the history printed in 
the Junior Historian magazine. In 
a great many instances the only 
printed history available on some 
Texas history subjects is_ that 
found in the Junior Historian. 
The first issue of the magazine 
came out in January, 1940, and 
contained sixteen pages. Each is- 
sue now consists of forty pages. 
During the school year the maga- 
zine is published in September, 
November, December, January, 
March, and May. When Texas 
schools opened last September, the 
Junior Historian brought out its | 
first number of volume nineteen. 

The statement is not exagger- 
ated that the Junior Historian 
magazine should be on every ii 
brary shelf in Texas. Librarians 
who do not now receive the maga- 
zine should send for a sample copy 
by writing to the Junior Historian 
of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, Box 8011, University 
Station, Austin 12, Texas. 
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The Atlanta Public Li- 
brary will soon be housed 
in the Nazarene Church 
puilding. The purchase of the building 
is the beginning of the most extensive 
joint effort ever undertaken by local 
study and garden clubs, Rotary and 
Lions clubs, and Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
Plans are to convert the structure into 
a civic center to house, in addition to 
the library, an auditorium, a kitchen, 
and game rooms. 


ATLANTA 


To stimulate in- 
terest in local 
great books dis- 
cussion groups, La Retama Library, 
during the month of October, displayed 
some of the world’s greatest books, in- 
cluding the American Library Associa- 
tion’s “Twenty Books that Changed the 
World.” The exhibit focused attention 
on philosophy, psychology, drama, eco- 
nomics, science, medicine, and mathe- 
matics. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


Library trustees approved a 
DALLAS $155,000 book budget which 

designates $30,000 for the 
library’s science and industry depart- 
ment. This marks the third consecu- 
tive year the expansion of this depart- 
ment has been emphasized. 


One of the dreams of 
the late ‘“‘Miss Gertie” 
Hurst materialized with 
the delivery of a table and four chairs 
to the Grapevine Public Library. The 
Tuesday Study Club gave the furniture 
in loving memory of ‘Miss Gertie.” 


GRAPEVINE 


The Houston Endowment, 
Inc., presented a $25,000 
check to the Houston Pub- 


HOUSTON 
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lic Library. The money, the largest 
single contribution to the library since 
1938, will be used exclusively for busi- 
ness and technical books. A special 
room for the collection will soon be 
opened at the central library. 


The opening of the new 
$400,000 Midland Public 
Library proved to be a 
banner day as_ persons attending 
checked out 1,533 books, the highest 
one-day circulation in the library’s his- 
tory. The city, which previously con- 
tributed about $300 a month toward 
the expenses of the library, will now, 
according to a 1956 agreement, share 
equally the library expenses—currently 
$92,983 annually—with Midland Coun- 
ty. 


MIDLAND 


The bookmobile donated to 
the Ector County Library by 
the Odessa Junior Service 
League has improved the community 
through better library service. Pre- 
sented to the commissioners court, the 
unit is under the supervision of the 
county librarian and a staff of trained 
library assistants. Operating expenses 
are paid out of the county library fund. 


ODESSA 


Plans for constructing a 
new $20,000 library 
building have been an- 
nounced by Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Spicer, 
who will build the library as a memo- 
rial to the Perry family, pioneer set- 
tlers in Ochiltree County. The air 
conditioned, stone structure will pro- 
vide three times the floor space of the 
present library, located in the court- 
house annex, and will have parking 
accommodations. 
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